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process so prevalent in many industrial schools and eleemosynary 
institutions may produce human machines, but certainly not well- 
rounded citizens. The disproportionate number of delinquents found 
among those reared in orphans' homes show that children are not adapted 
to any wholesale plan of bringing up." 

The chapters on the influence of age on conduct and on the relation 
of sex to conduct contain nothing that is new in the literature of these 
topics. The same may be said of the chapter on the relation of mind 
and body to character. All three subjects, however, are treated in an 
interesting popular style. The sections relating to the influence of 
heredity compared with that of environment constitute an eloquent, 
though not always convincing, plea for a larger recognition of the power 
of environment to overcome even the most noxious hereditary influences. 

The sections relating to the relaxation of home discipline and to 
schools fix a large degree of responsibility upon the modern home and 
the modern school for the poor adaptation of the younger generation 
to the real needs of present society. It is pointed out that physical 
culture should occupy a more prominent place in education, from the 
kindergarten to the college; that play is of the greatest hygienic and 
social value; that our lack of respect for law and order is a serious menace 
to democratic institutions; and that the prevention of crime is wiser than 
repression. 

The book as a whole constitutes a popular exposition, based upon 
familiar sources of information and upon some of the author's own 
experiences, of the newer preventive and reformative criminology, with 
particular reference to that juvenile delinquency for which our present 
social order or disorder is so largely responsible. 

C. W. A. Veditz 

Washington, D.C. 



History of the Supreme Court of the United States. By Gustavus 
Myers. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1912. 

This is a valuable book notwithstanding the dogmatic viewpoint 
and the plain purpose of the author to condemn the federal Supreme 
Court as simply a tool of the interests. 

One good thing is the pointing out to historians and others of the 
many selfish and partisan acts of a tribunal that has seldom been 
described in other language than that of fulsome praise and adoration. 
The country needs to know about the frailties of judges who have 
hitherto been vaunted or beyond the pale of ordinary human experience* 
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From the beginning there has been a tendency on the part of historians 
and of laymen, especially the wealthy, to make the Supreme Court a 
sort of divinity which cannot err and which shall not be criticized. The 
nationalists have done this because the court in its early career always 
decided against the states; while the land speculators, the builders of 
interstate railways, and the heads of great corporations have done the 
same thing because federal courts were thought to be a safer resort than 
those of the states. 

The method of Mr. Myers' work is to study first the recommenda- 
tions of each judge when he was appointed to office, then to study the 
reports of special committees of Congress investigating matters that 
afterward came before the court for settlement, and finally to follow 
up the history of the great suits that have been determined by the court. 
In this report the book is a decided addition to our historical literatures. 
If one wants to know the antecendents of the men who have composed 
the Supreme Court Myers will prove a ready help. To know judge 
Marshall's connection with land speculators, even if harmless in so far 
as he was personally involved, helps one to understand the case of 
Hunter vs. Martin's lessees. To have the documents in hand which show 
Story's bids toward banks and the privilege-seeking classes is an aid to 
the understanding of many a decision. And when one comes to the rail- 
road era it is still better to know the history of each judge when he was 
appointed to office, to know his clients and his connections with corpora- 
tions or director or other official. 

All this Myers gives, and he names the places, dates, and volumes 
of the many documents in which his evidence is to be located. Every 
page bears its footnote as citation and one is convinced that there are 
vast storehouses of historical material in Washington or in the archives of 
the states which have never been explored by those who have written 
the history of the country or the biographies of the justices. 

The result of Myers' work, however, is whole condemnation of the 
court. It is and has always been an engine of class aggrandizement, 
a powerful aristocratic organization, composed in the main of unaristo- 
cratic men, working ceaselessly to undermine whatever of democracy 
there was originally in this country. Such complete and overwhelming 
condemnation is unhistorical and it tends to vitiate the valuable parts 
of the book. No good author seeks to prove too much — it is sometimes 
said that a good historian seeks to prove nothing, but simply presents 
the evidence of what has happened in brief and digested form. Certainly 
this book fails when measured by such a standard. Inferences are drawn 
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conclusions set down which are unjust sometimes to the characters 
under consideration. 

Aside from this the work is of great value. Its bold presentations 
and analysis of evidence seldom used, its short histories of the judges, 
of the party affiliations and business connections are all of utmost impor- 
tance to him who wants to know the truth and where to find it in case 
of need. What the reviewer warns the reader or the librarian against 
is the conclusions oft times drawn, the inferences and interpretations. 
The Supreme Court still lacks a history in the full sense; Myers suggests 
and emphasizes the need of some broad, full work covering the whole 

subject. 

William E. Dodd 
University of Chicago 

Bulletin de VOffice de la protection de I'enfance. Bruxelles, 19 13. 

The royal commission on patronage enters upon the administration 
of the new Belgian juvenile court law with the publication of an organ 
which is to appear quarterly. The first numbers give the law and various 
documents and addresses in explanation. 

C. R. Henderson 

University of Chicago 

Social Welfare in New Zealand. The Result of Twenty Years of 
Progressive Social Legislation and Its Significance for the United 
States and Other Countries. By Hugh H. Ltjsk. New York: 
Sturgis & Walton Co., 1913. $1 . 50. 
This, book, written by a former member of the New Zealand parlia- 
ment, presents a quite enthusiastic account and sympathetic interpre- 
tation of the social legislation in New Zealand during the past twenty 
years. Successive chapters describe with some detail the progress of this 
young commonwealth of scarce a million people toward state socialism 
by means of significant beginnings in land nationalization, the achieve- 
ment of a forty-four-hour week for workmen, compulsory arbitration of 
industrial disputes, old-age pensions, universal suffrage, state ownership 
of public utilities, such as railroads, telegraph, telephones, and coal- 
mines, state insurance, and postal savings banks. The writer evidently 
regards New Zealand as an experiment station for the world in social 
legislation, and makes the pertinent suggestion that United States with 
its numerous self-governing states offers an inviting field for further 
experimentation in state socialism of the New Zealand type. 

Ernest W. Burgess 
Toledo University 



